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ABSTRACT 

Few challenges involved in forensics coaching are as 
challenging as finding and maintaining qualified students in the 
program. Urban commuter colleges possess unique opportunities for 
developing broad-based, diverse forensics programs. The University of 
Missouri-St. Louis (UM-St. Louis) provides an exeunple of how 
directors might take advantage of the urtan nature of a campus, 
commuter campuses offer: (1) proximity to many high school forensic 
programs; (2) a rich diversity of students from which to recruit a 
team; (3) opportunities to maintain partnerships with high schools; 
(4) opportunities to host major high school forensic events to 
publicize the colleges' programs; and (5) large numbers of new 
students each year. The forensics program at inJ-St. Louis is based on 
a philosophy that combines doing the greatest good for the greatest 
number with cultural diversity and effective forensics pedagogy. 
UM-St. Louis offers advanced credit to high school forensic 
participants, a "bridge" program that seeks to "bridge" the gap 
between minority-oriented, inner city high schools and the alien 
college environment, and a shared resources campaign that assists 
high schools desiring to start forensic programs. The university also 
hosts high school competitions and offers its students as judges. 
Communication courses can provide opportunities for on-campus 
recruitment. While student retention in forensics poses problems, 
there are various ways of encouraging continued participation. 
Convincing students of the post-college benefits of taking part can 
enhance recruitment and retention- (SG) 
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Recruttmcmt and Rc^emion 1 
RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION 
AT AN URBAN COMMUTER UNIVERSITY 

Of all of the challenges facing those involved in the coaching of forenstcs, few can be at once as 
challenging and vesdng as finding ami maintaining qualified students in the program. While controversies 
iBge over recruiting practices in all schools (e.g., BaittM», 1988), and over retention in some (e.g., 
Simeriy & McGee, 1991), urban ccHnmuter universities face special circums^noes that by necessity diape 
their approm^hes to recruiting. Although ^x^ningly caught in a ncAherwrld between programs situated in 
the <tormitory four year school and those at two-year immunity <x>Ueges, for»sic» programs at urban 
commuter institutions possess unique opportunities for developing a broad-based and diverse program. 
Swh opportimities shall be the focus of fte {msent i^ipa^ 

Fbeusing primarily on participant oi»ervatson during the past seven year history of the 
development of tiie program at the University of Mi^uri-St. Louis, this paper does not cimm to provide 
the (tefinitive recruitment and retention modd for all commuter camimses in the urtwn setting to follow. 
Ifowever, it does proviife a detailed example of how directors might take advantage of the ''commuter** 
nature of a campus, as the essay a) outlims the oj^rtunities affonfed the director of fbrensics in the 
recruitment of students, b) inscribes ways in which directors can tate advantage of those opportunities. 



^For example, several urban unimisities whose snictent populations primarily commute to class have 
experienced extraordinary competitive and/or ped^gical su<xess. George Mason University, Indiana- 
Purdue/Indianapolis, and the Univmity of Missouri-Kansas City provicte just a few examples. Although 
StovaU*s (1974) notion that forensics aj^years strongor in the suburban high schools still ai^jears to be the 
case (Preston, 1989), thi^ fmper argues that the uxbm commuter university can still take advantage of and 
initeed promote greats ami higher quality forensics ps^ip^on through diversity gnniiKied in a 
I^osophy of culmral inclusion. In their discussion of the activity's future goals, Sillars and Zarefsky 
(1975) siso noted the need for forensic^ to include ami educate. 



Recruitment and R^&ntion 2 

and c) discusses how to rmin students. 

Recniitnraat OpportimiUcs 

While lacking the advaat&ge of having stuctents Uvtng together in a centrdized on-campus 
location, cotnmuter cain{nim themsdves offer five ^vantages to the director of forensics. First, they 
are typioUy located near many local hi^ school fore»«^tc programs* In the case of UM-St* Louis, thm 
are over 30 active hi^ sdiool NFL programs widiin a twenty-mile radius of cam|ms. Since costs oiiai 
make the public conmmter campus the most ecoimmicai choice for stuc^te choming not to **go away*" to 
coU^, many stmfentt with fbitnsic experiet^ will not only enroll at such universities by cfefkult, but 
will ^iek out a forensics pnigrsm at the Univ^ty ami then compete* Often, students will show up at 
donnitory schools to offer ftdr abilities to a propam as well. the numbn of nearby programs gives 
the urban commute director more ready access to such students. 

Second, the mban commute campus typichiiy finds itself suirouiir'^ by a ridi diversity of 
secondary sdiools, ami thus a rich divmity of students from whidi to recruit a i^sm. In St. Louis, 
although as many schools dk> ixA offer forensics as the many who do, these schools, too, contritnite to 
those ^0 might catch on to this new iKitivity in wUege. In St« Louis City and County alone, a host of 
various narochial, private?, and public schools serve various groups, including the rich, the suburban 
middle class, the poor, the urbm gentry, various religions, and a host of ^lusJc mixtures and mixtures of 
pexBonalities* The g<meral stuctent body of the urisan commutc^r camfnis reflects this tnix, thefd>y 
expanding and diversifying the pool of fbrrasic rxniits. 

Third, this geogn^ical centrality to both forensic and non^forensic oriented high schools affords 
the urban commum campus the oi^Ttuaity to maintain various sorts of constant partnershii^ with high 
schools more than most camiiwses. These "p^iines** enable the commuto* camfms to m)t only publici^ 
its program, tnit better s^e the rommuiuty. 

Fourth, the Iwation of the urban university affords it opporttinities to host major high school 
events in on^ to pablicize its program. Tyfucally, em^ugh high school forensic programs exist in the 
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Recniitm^t aiul R^entioii 3 
mrtropoiitan area that a high school tounwnent heated by the college can be very sucMSoiiiK ev« if 
fyw^ than half of the prosiBins witfaic a few miles show up. Such a M^iigiUe tni^ expeme for the 
area high sK±iOols al^ makes the urtan commuter campus an ideal place to told workshops ami NFL 
district tournaments, especially givcmi the large number of parking spa<^ typk»lly availaUe ovar the 
wedcemis on sudbi camim^. 

infth, at first g^moe, it would ^^Msar Hm siroe the Mocten body off^rampus, on-caminis 
recmtting would be hampered. Non^etess, on-campus recruiting ^ould be tmm siKPcessful on die 
uiban commuter cam]nis, as eadi ^snestcr, a lai^e number of new studrats-including the mature, oon- 
tnuiitionai students-*arrive. 

Even with the advantages unique to the urban university, the director, ste<f, and squill members 
mt^ still attract students to their program. At UM^« Louis, we have memjisal to c^italize on ftese 
unique advantages by establishing three gercral principl ss that form the pliih^K^cal und^pinninp of 
the pnignun. Fust, we seek to provide the greatest good for the greatest number of students by offering 
a wide variety of «:tivities to our parttdpants, ii»ditdmg raqphases soldy on commtmity smice or on* 
campus activities for those students so inclined. Sect^, we strive to nrintftin a sense of diversity in the 
program, offering a variety of competitive aiui non^mpetitive adivities that appesi to a wide variety of 
cultural testes. Finally, and foremost^ the phik^^y of mir program stresses ped<^gy» White 
pedagogy does not have to conflict with competstii^ success (we tend to agree with Friedley's [1989] 
admonitioa that •'learning is winning"), we do strive to produce students better able to perform, to speak, 
aod to argue, and to do so both effectivdly ami ^hically in a multicultural soci^* 

Capitalizing on the Opportimities 

With these goals in mind, the UM-St Louis forensics program, having gone through the trials 
and errors of many developing programs, has found ways of capitalizing on the advanta^ uniqudy 
afforded the urban a>mmuter umversity. First, realizii^ the proximity to many high school forensic 
programs, UM-St Louis instituted the Twin Riven High School Cla^c in 1990, and has beat Costing 
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Racnittmem and Reteouoo 4 
the Eastern Missouri NatioBal Forensic League District ChamfHon^ip Tounamem since 198S. Although 
th»e are no dormitories at the University, the summo* Gateway Ddbate Institute, begun in 1985, hm cow 
run successfully since at a very low cost to the students attending. As well, the close proumity has given 
UM-St. Louis student many 0{^itunitie8 u> judge at both the weddy Greater St. Louis high school 
Wedne^y aftcniKmn series, and at the touraamoits which occur weddy widiin the St* Louis area. 
Activities such as these afford uifoan oommutar camimses a more constant, diredt link to the active hi^ 
school forensics prognms than afforded the more isoteted ckmniuuy schools. Although UM-St. Louis 
maintains a policy of not actively rmuiting student during sudi n»ets, and even though no spedfic 
recniit can be linked directly to such ^vity, the extraordinary exposure provided by participating in so 
many local events c^lainly does inform prropectivc stucfents that the program exists, should they attmi 
our university. 

Second, die UM^t. Louis program attmni^ and raoourages other commuter universities to 
csqntalize on the rich diversity of forensic am! ncm-form^ p rogr am s alike within close proximity. While 
smne rr:ruiting activities noted in this report targtii ^nc^ audiences, have foiuKi that three programs 
tari^ted at specific aucUencts help our program achieve its obp;^ves: a) advanced credit, b) bridge, and 
c) shared resources. The advam»l mdit program targets schools that have advanced speech courses for 
hi|^ school shideats that might be offorod for college credit. Currently, the UM-St. Louis 
Communication Dqpartmoit in oo(q)i»n^n w«th the forensics {mgram offers two such courses^ 
Communication 194 (practicum in forensics, offtmd to advanced high school juniors aiKl s€»iiors for 
comp^ing in formsics) and Communiration 40 (Usually entitled "advaiKed public speaking** for hi^ 
sdiools, it transfers into the University's l^c public speaking course). We target this ^vanced credit 
toward the sdiools that have both ac^ve fon^i(^ prc^rams and iteveloped speech curricula-in other 
words, currently schools of the suburban districts. We do caution universities considering or offering 
sudi credit-although l^al in Miswuri, some state and local fonemsic organizations ban stucknts from 
comp^ing, who are earning rollegiate credit of any IdtMl. Also, some faculty-^including a small miiK)rity 
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on our campus-oppose any advanced cnsdit for any high school student. We would urge such 
asst}ciattt>ns ami opponents to alxuKkm such rules and c^jections, because the advanced ciedtt program 
helps not only the college program by providing exposure for direct recruitment, but aids the high m±oo1 
cfMches (by enabling them to offer sftu^ts extra incentives for speech activities) aiKl studaits (by 
offering them more opportunity to develop the skills tb^ come from speech and deviate training, by 
providing them direct i^oess to rampus research fadiities* and by saving them money in the long run) 
alike. The proximity of such schools renders it logistically feasible for the director of foiensics at the 
urban univorsity to handle sevoral such programs. 

By bridge, we refBr to the nationaily-honcred Bridge Program at the University of NMssouri-St. 
Louis, in whidi the forensics program has participated since The Brid^ Prognmi's inception in 1987. 
Fbundet*. by then Chancellor Marguerite Ross Bamett (now Presidait of the Univmity of Houston), the 
Bridge Program sought to "bridge" the gap between the miinrity-orienlkNl, inner-city high school studrat 
and the aUea (»Uc^ environment. Although other univorsities nmy mA ofler a univer^ or campus-wide 
bridge program as does UM-St. Louis, forensics programs such as ours can ofteai form then- own 
"bridge" Utween their university and such schools. The urban siting has enabled UM-St. Louis to aid 
some of these schools in four ansas<>coachii^ mock trial, establishing formats for on-campus audience 
debates, forming a beginning debate league for junior high programs, and offering Bridge schohiships to 
the summer (3ateway Speech and Mock Trial Institutes, which occur concuirently with the Debate 
uistitute. Since some of these smdents will attend UM-St. Louis, we do recruit some to join our squad. 
Yet sii»e many also have to work full-time due to financial exigencies, we exert an cxtea effort such that 
ihey may take advantage of the on-campus audience ddxttes and forensic activities offoed by a two-tiered 
program. C^^itunities to assist in the summer institute, an increased departmental em|diaas on m>ss- 
culnual communication, and the many audience dtiseaes required of those taking forensics practicum 
credit at our university enable more of these students to participate fiiUy and remain active in the 
program. 
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Recniitment and Retmtioa 6 
8y shared resources, we mean utiliziog students from our prognm to volunteer to coach at area 
high schools desiring to start programs. Usually we depeiKl upon the expoiesoed, "ccne" mcmben of 
our squad to engs^ in such cou^ng when asked. While «}me of the piirate and many of the subuifoan 
sduwls offer fiiU fbrensics prognms, and while many of the Catholic junior hi|^ schools paitiapate in 
the BeUarmine speech league, nearly aU of the parochial high schools lack forensic programs, despite the 
obvious potential. In the long run, cowfaing paitneiships and shaiing reMwrces wiA such schools cannot 
help but enhance the image ami thus the recruitmem program of the urban commuter rampus. Again, the 
close proximity of such «:hools makes sharing such resources prostUe. 

Additionally, UM-St. Louis has est^lished a number of service prognans to enhance itcruitment. 
For schools with active forensic programs, inchiding many of the advanced credit schools, UM-St. Louis 
IHoWdbs a of stiKk»ts both on the tiavdling squad ai»l i»fticipating in an on-c«npus cajocity for hi^ 
sdiool toumammt directors to coiOacH as volunteo: jiu^. Hie proximity to such high schools makes it 
easier for their fbmosics sqmui monbers to visit the major collegiate events spoisoied by UM-St. Louis, 
thereby enabling than to come into contact widi many top coUegiate programs. Since Uie urban 
commuter campus usuaUy consists of large classtoom buil(Un|^ in close proximity, no donns, and plenty 
of parking ^lacc in an attractive "big-dty' location, it often provides the ideal site for hosting nationally- 
oii«ited toumamoits and attracting top schools. Lui yew", the Gateway Formsic Touimmoiis ^tncted 
46 colleges ami universities, making it the nation's third largest regular season toumam^, acconUng to 
Hawkins (1991). Since high school coaches are hired to jud^e at such events axKl because their students 
come to observe, urban commuter program may expand the recnutiii^ exposure yet more. 

UsuaUy, commuter universities £ace challenges in spaiking school spirit from a stuctest population 
diat fteserts (»mpus entirely at the end of a day. V^e on the surface this ^uld tmd to seon a 
hiuiianoe, actually it provides another ^vantage to the OB-'!ani]»s recruiting pro-am at the major urban 
camp. -. Refeiing to the massive student speeches made during the protest rallies of the sixties, Kleinau 
(1969) noted that the best opportunities for forensic rectuitmeait are "smack in the middle of one's own 
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campiu!,'' among members of groups such as student councils, the Students for a Democratic Soci^, and 
macks for Justice (p. 16). Partly bcxause c^pas K^tivism may resurge in the 1990s, Kkanau's notion of 
ott-camfHis recruitment rings doubly tnie for today's urban commuter university. For example, in wd» 
to address the proWem of lack of spirit, during the day, such campuses oitea have orienMtons wfaei« 
dubs such as those involved in ctebate caa spark interest. Also, wfaatevo' social life does exist on such 
camiwses, ofltea centexs more in the classroom than in fnttonities and dcmnitories. Theivforc, the 
communic^on course classroom provides a ui^i^y excellf»it oppoitunhy for the on-camiws recniitment 
not only of receitt high school graduates, but students from a wi<te number of tr»litional and mn* 
trwiitilonal backgrounds. Such classrooms and fair activities have been a mainstay of recniiting at UM-St. 
Louis, for it is there thtt stwten^ intarested in devek^ni^ excellent communication skiUs can both seek 
out fbrensics and be sought out. Not only each year, but each semester, there have always been a lai^ 
number of law tSwiaOB (teshing to paitici|^ In the UM-St. Louis foi«isic program. 

It must be noted that offering Co mmun i c a ti on 194, or Practicum in Rircnsics, both to travelling 
sdiolars and on-canqnis studbits, enhances significantly die on-campus recruiting effort. For example, 
the 34 students who enrolled for such credit in Winter Semester 1991 UM-St. louis proved 
indispensable not only to the on-campus speech program and hosting Novice IE Nationals, but to the 
oomp^ve sqnad as well. We must therefore tecommend that any commaniattion dqsartmoit at an 
urban campus not only require of all of its m^ors that they take a large number of pxactiami hours, but 
oflfes forensics as one valuable way to fulfill that requiremem. UM-St. Louis requires three houts, 
although a student can take up to a total of four. Proposals are under way to expand the total possible to 
dgfat, with students being able to earn credit for each of die semesteis that they participate in the 
program. 

In sum, the nature of the urban commuter campus not only mates the university i(teal for forming 
myriad {»itnerships with area high schools for off-cunpus recruiting, but provides a great influx of oew 
students each semester for on-campus recniiting. Today's trend towaid students transfering during their 
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college careers for acatkmic and finaactal reasons is magnified at the urban commuter uniwisity-a vast 
majority of UM-St. Louis graduates b^aa thdr college careers at other univereities, and less than twenty 
percent who enter UM-St. Louis as traditional fineshmen graduate from UM-St. Louis within five years. 
This "watw mill" of students always provides a fresh "supply" into which to "dip" for lecfuits constantly, 
affording such pcogcama suffering from aa "ofT semester an c^rtunity to relniild paittctpidion in die 
piDgxam at aU levds quickly. 

Retention 

Whereas the situation of the major urban university favors the recmiting program, it poses 
challenges in terms of retention. These challenges are five-fold. Fir^, the situation whereby aU of the 
students leave campus during the day chaUenges the dirertor to maintain a divm and exciting ptpgram- 
ooe that motivates students to stay on campus longer (or to return in the evenings) just because of the 
forensic activity itself. As Kldnau (1969) noted, any progrun whose major goal is to win one or two 
toumameats may "find itself disbanding again" before long (p. 15). On a campus without major athletic 
events, limited social fntemity or sorority tifo, and no dorm Ufe, the urban commuter piogtam must offer 
much more than just competitive travel if it hopes to retain stucteots. With goals of diversity with 
pedagogy in mind, UM-St. Louis has enhanced its retention by diversiiyiog its program-by hosting 
audience di^ntes, by hosting international debates with the Oxfoid Union Sodety (televised)', British 
NationBl Team (twice since 1984), and Soviet National Team, by bringing squad membeis to the Speedi 
Communication Associatwjn convemion, by hosting a variety of tournaments, by selling flowets in the 
Student Union on Valentines Day, by holding an off-campus team retreat at the beginning of each school 
year, by offering an on-campus intercollegiate novice tounmment for stuiknts in the basic debate course, 
by providing Uboal tutoring opportunities at the Gateway High School Institute, by offering Hterary 



^or a discussion of the value of televised debates to enhaiu:e the forensic activity, see Walsh (1969, p. 
13), and for a discussion of the value of audience debates in geneml, see Swanson (1968, pp. 10-11). 
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itsading hours of various sorts, by co-spooKning Midw^ Modd UN, by hosting i»tional tournaments 
(like IH Kappn Delte in 1989 and the N^nai Iiuiividual Events Tournament in 1992), ami by co- 
sponsoring various activities with groui» such as the Political Science Academy, University ProgtammiDg 
B«ml, Stuctent Govenmusit Association, Womra's Center, Television Club, and sundry other 
i^iaitfflents indudiog Communi<»iion. Each of these opponunities enhances an atmosphere \^ereby 
isterdepBitmeidal feedback (Denyberry, 1991) can ba^t the formic {nogram. 

SeooiKl, just as many stiutents arrive each seme^, students in the program leave, eilho- through 
graduation (many of UM-St. Louis's most competitive pofoimers actually arri%«d in the imtgram as 
juoiors an'* seniors) or though liUfUlisg the initial plan to stait at the local commuter university, and theo 
try the donnitoiy or fxalecnity life of an out-of-mwo camfHis after altaining two yean of mamrity. Unlike 
the first challenge to r^entioo, th» inhoent difficulty camiot be handled directly— students v/ho leave in 
this fasdiion mist leave. At Uie same time, directors can afklress this revolving door in thne faduons: a) 
make the recxui^ing program ongoing and constant, by establiaJiing a^ues more n^lar than the 
dormitory institution in lecnuting. Again, at^vity fairs, cIasnt>om visitations, and a habit of seeing 
talent constantly within the dqi;»itment and recruitii^ at the on-camfms at^vities can prove most 
successful;' b) when such stu(tents compete at tourDamems, diret^is must train them quickly as they 
will compete against studtems wlm have bem travcOUng tte (»ll^i^ circuit for several yean. 
Otherwise, sudi students may became demoralized; c) directors must pat extra emphasis on variegating 
the difficulty in the travfA schedule, specially seeking tounuuneuts that offer novit^ awards ami 
divisions, wliile at &e same time offiering divisions where students could learn quickly by examples the 



^For example, during the 1988 visit by the Soviet Debate Team sponsored by the Speech 
Communication Association, Southern Illinois University-Edwanisville, another uitan commuter 
campus in the St. Louis area, handed out program flyers and distributed signup she^ that 
atti«:ted several students to their debate program. 

ERJC 11 
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sldils Dwessary to compete favoraUy on the forensio; and dd»aie circuit chwm by the director. 

Third, this rapid change can play havoc if the commoter campus reiies on ^cfent l^Iership. 
Thus, the director at such a prDgram must estabiidi a constitution thiu allows for snuteitt input into 
decision maldng (keeping in mind the adult nature ot the studkmt popul^on), l^t one capaUe of ready 
compfehension ami flexibility, ensuring a continuity of leacte^p. Becmise of die state of flux, the 
diie^r must play an active rote at evi»y level of the fluid orvasizatiott. In order to take advantage of 
the desiraUe tounmment hc^tmg situation, for exam|te, the foi«ti»cs chib, white fluid, must remain 
organized at all times. The director ami his or her pmnanent s%sa^ therefore, must be n^;arded as the 
leaders of the pn^rBm« in order to assure that some umfa^nning ke^ die stwtente in the fmigram, as 
long as they attend the university. 

Fourth, coimnuin campuses feoe upbiSl rettation straggles vAmi they offer sdiolarships. 
As noted rarlier, much of die fluidity results from the rai»dly clumgii^ nature of the stuctent po{nilation in 
jpsB^al. Yet formsks feces an additional challrage in that incrementally, scholarships are peixtived to 
aid the studmt less than at private institutions* It has becm our »p«ieiM diat evoi thou^ a privato 
institution may cost more that $3,000.00 more par year than atcei»iing UM-St. Lotus evra after a private 
school awards a S600.00 per year scholarship, students ^11 see the scholarship as **bigger'* at the other 
school* So white the commutes campus ge^raily chmrges le^, its ftiU scholanhips, evi^i ^mming that 
diey are available, amount to tess because of the smaller costs. Thus, the ability to attr^ stucteots by 
merely throwing moMy at them proves more limited bX commuter campuses than at dormitory camimses. 
Although this does not deny the value of scholarshif^, it does speak to their limitations in terms of 
ei^ring the personnel stability of the urban formsic progrnm, 

HfUi, ma i n tai nin g the "'teanmess" of the squ^i challoiges the urban director: a) unity mu^A come 
from a widely varying group of students with very differeirt views about the world, the forrasic 
competition, and themselves; b) the fluid situation noted above can change leadership {i^nons quickly; 
and c) new members may have dtfTerem competitive goals in joining the squad. To me^ these demands, 

ERIC 12 
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the dinctois must thoroughly explain the ratioDale befaiwl the multiti^rca prognua thfxnigh ctetaiied 
syUaln, must explain all expectatkins of tbo» paiticipating at various levels of die forasics activities, 
must explain ethical standards « and must be willing to enforce expectations and stamlards in onter to 
address these issues* At the same time, the director needs to be sensitive to situa&ms ruiging from 
sttuienu having to dodge the bullets of gang members on the way to camfms to {m^iems stemming from 
the parenting of chiMmi or the managemtmt of a lnisiiM»s opertted by a nonlmiitional modier of the 
squad. An ability to listcm and a knowledge of the aj^mipnate coun^ng soviixs (al»indant in the urban 
aita) can help the director to manage crisis situations in a way sudi that the squad remaim as uniiied as 
pc^ible, desfnte some membos occasionally mining meetings to attrad to the crises afRicting modem 
day urban America. In the absraoe of a sm>ng camfinis identity such as «kis at most dormitory schools, 
UM*St. Louis has bemi able to promme some sena» of teamm^ by its mnive involvement in the Pi KBppsk 
Ddta Forenstcs Fraternity. This fraternity, best suited for the urban commuter camprus, offers a wide 
variety of events, and rewards all students for participation. Mmbership in this fraternity provides a 
vital way to promote unity and continuity in a program wfa»e both are cballeflged by the inherent nature 
of a diverse axKi constantly changing genetal studbit poiniiatson. 

Limitations and Conditions 
As noted earlier, the preamit study does not providb the definitive answw to recruitmem and 
retention at the major urban commuter c^pRis, but radier provides a glimpse at some ofrtions that the 
director might take in assuring the greatest boiefit for the greatest numbe such a situation. The 
experience of the succ^iul audience debate program at Southmi Illinois University-Edwardsviile, the 
extiaoitiinary NDT debate and AFA^^Individual Evicts programs at Geo^e Mason University p the 
touraament-faosting success of Indiana*Purdw University at Indianapolis, and the successful CEDA 
pogram at the University of Mismuri-Kansas City provide just a few examples iliustratiw of the many 
different, successful avenues that can odiance recruittnent and retention at the major urban commuter 
university. Although the jnograms m»tioned in this article are similar in some ways, e^ has chosen a 
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diftemt--and sucassful-avenue toward recruitment and retention ai the commuter campus. A 
comparative smdy of such programs wuld augmem tius study and bettw diffurati^ the lecmitmcmt and 
r^ntioa strategies of the four-year commuter university from the two*year conunuoity college and the 
four^year dormib>ry institutmn. 

The present study fust outlined the bnefite enjoyed by the fbrei^ics program on the urban 
coaunuter campus. Second, it pointed out five wa^ in which the focal program has capitalized on diese 
advantages in wa;*8 coiudsteitt with three uixtopinnings of the program's philoiK>iAy*-doing the gr^est 
good for the gre^^ numba, culmrai divnsity, and effective and i^caUy sound forensic^ pedagogy. 
Third, it noted the challenges of retoition, delii»aiing those cfaallra^ that may be addit^ssed directly 
from those inherent to the urban commute? campus general student body population, and ways to promote 
rrtention as well as possiUe under the circmnstances. 

Above all, fbrensH:s directors should nsm short the ^ility of the activity to benefit its 
participants owe they have left coUc^* Utilizing the imtion of fomsics as empowerment can become 
key to convindng many students on the commuter campus (mostly the fust goieration of fhdr fiimiUes to 
attend college) how they will benefit from participation* Dauber (1989) put it best whm she stated: 
Becau^ we canmjt pierce the subtleties of technical argument forms we are increasingly uiud^le to 
paitidpale in pol^ decisions in truly meaningful ways. Thus^ (tespite the (^tendbly e^tarian 
njtiture of the public sphere, citizens axe ^ the mescy of those who translate *^hnii;rflll arguments for 
the public. Whatever d» academic debate teai^es (ami I would argue it teaches a great deal) it 
empowers our stncknts and ourselves, in that it proves to them they ought not be intimid^^tfd by the 
rfaitoric of estp^se surrounding questioits of policy. They know that they are <»f«Ue of making 
ami (fefex^g informed choices about complex issties ouuide of their own area of interest because 
they do so on a daily basis (p. 206). 
The realization of such empow^ent, along with knowing the social, educatio«ial, ami competitive 
benefits of for»sias, cannot help but enhance recmiteiait and retmtion at our major urban campuses. 
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Reouiimeni and Retentioii 
Even as we have usted maay ways to lecniit and retain stuctents on the commu^ caminis^ as on any 
campus, there is no substitute for nmntng a program gem^ially cai»Me of empov^ng ite stwkmts for 
tutuie life. 
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